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Israel  After  Two  Years 

BY  EDWARD  A.  NORMAN.  Edward  A.  Norman,  who  is  not  a  Zionist,  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  political,  economic  and  cultural  developments  in  Palestine  and  Israel  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  is  president  of  the  American  Fund  for  Israel  Institutions  j, 

(a  body  which  raises  funds  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  hundred  cultural,  educa-  ( 

tional  and  social  service  agencies  in  Israel),  a  governor  of  the  Hebrew  University  in  ^ 

Jerusalem,  a  co-chairman  of  the  American  Economic  Committee  for  Palestine  and  a  j 

member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Palestine  Economic  Corporation.  He  is  also  ) 

an  officer  of  and  serves  on  the  boards  of  several  other  institutions  concerned  with  Israel  j 

and  with  Jewish  affairs. 
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AFTER  two  years  of  independence'  achieved  by 
strenuous  efforts^  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition 
from  many  quarters,  with  great  loss  of  life  and 
grave  material  destruction,  the  tiny  state  of  Israel 
is  still  in  existence.  That  fact,  in  itself  remarkable, 
is  a  testimony  to  the  determination  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  and  of  many  in  other  countries  that 
Israel  should  survive. 

Even  more  surprising  are  some  less  noted  aspects 
of  the  new  state.  One  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  many 
difficulties  created  by  the  withdrawing  British,  the 
government  of  the  young  nation  is  functioning 
as  smoothly  and  efficiently  as  if  it  had  been  in 
operation  for  many  years.  Another  is  that  the 
new  nation  evidences  a  vigorous  and  self-confident 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel  was  announced 
on  May  14,  1948,  and  it  was  recognized  e/e  facto  by  the  United 
States  on  the  same  day.  The  problems  of  the  Arab  states  arc 
analyzed  in  J.  C.  Hurewitz,  “Crisis  in  the  Arab  East,"  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  20  (March  i,  1950). 

2.  On  May  15,  1948  Israel  was  attacked  by  the  armed  forces 
of  Egypt,  Transjordan,  Syria,  Iraq,  Lebanon  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  Egyptians  and  Transjordanians  were  especially  well 
equipped  with  materiel  supplied  by  Britain,  much  of  it  United 
States  equipment  that  had  been  furnished  to  Britain  in  World 
War  II  under  lend-lease.  The  Transjordanian  forces  were  led 
by  British  officers.  British  planes  at  times  flew  over  Israel  but 
launched  no  missiles.  The  withdrawing  British  civil  and  military 
authorities  did  much  to  impede  the  establishment  of  government 
by  Israel,  by  such  measures  as  destroying  court  and  land  registry 
records  and  damaging  military  camps  and  structures.  They  tried 
to  turn  the  largest  camp,  at  Sarafend  near  Tel  Aviv,  over  to 
Arabs  but  were  prevented  by  bold  action  on  the  part  of 
Israeli  troops. 

In  the  name  of  neutrality  and  peace  an  arms  embargo  on  the 
entire  Near,  or  Middle,  East  was  established  by  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  This  embargo  did  not  hamper  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries,  since  they  were  well  supplied  in  advance,  but  put  Israel 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  Also,  a  United  Nations  Mediation  Com¬ 
mission  imposed  two  truces,  one  early  in  June  1948  and  one  late 
in  July — each  time,  it  so  happened,  just  as  the  Israeli  troops  were 
rolling  back  the  Arabs  with  considerable  momentum.  The  loss 
of  life  of  the  Jews  during  the  fighting  amounted  to  twelve  thou¬ 
sand,  the  toll  of  youth  naturally  being  relatively  the  heaviest. 


life  in  sharp  contrast  not  only  to  its  semisomnolent  I  j 
and  generally  backward  neighbors  but  also  to  I  ( 
many  of  the  supposedly  highly  advanced  Euro- 1  , 
pean  countries  with  which  it  is  spiritually  most  1  j 
closely  linked.  Still  another  is  the  paradox  that 
Israel  flourishes  in  an  atmosphere  which  from  the 
technical  or  formal  point  of  view  is  as  unsettled 
as  could  possibly  be  imagined. 

STRIKING  CONTRASTS 
Israel  is  legally  at  peace  with  none  of  the  six 
countries  which  it  fought  in  1948  and  1949— 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Egypt,  Iraq  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Yet  for  a  full  year  it  has  not  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  active  warfare.  Israel  has  no  constitu¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  it  has  an  elected  legislature* 
which  debates  and  enacts  measures  that  are  car¬ 
ried  out  effectively,  while  internally  the  country 
is  well-ordered  and  stable,  and  its  people  enjoy  a 
definite  sense  of  political  and  legal,  as  well  as 
physical,  security  and  personal  freedom.  Israel’s 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  which  it  regards  as  its 
capital,  is  acknowledged  officially  by  no  other 
country.  However,  the  “New  City”  of  Jerusalem — 
that  is,  the  Jerusalem  that  has  grown  up  in  the 
last  century  outside  the  ancient  walls — is  as  much 
an  Israeli  city  as  any  other  in  the  country,  and 
reconstruction  of  those  portions  of  it  that  were 
damaged  in  the  fighting  before  and  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  British  in  May  1948,  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  buildings  and  streets,  are  going  ahead 
steadily.  Jerusalem’s  university  is  unable  to  occupy 
its  own  premises — on  Mt.  Scopus  on  the  north¬ 
east  side  of  the  city — because  these  are  surrounded 
by  areas  under  the  control  of  Jordanian  forces. 

3.  The  name  in  Hebrew  is  the  Knesset,  meaning  literally 
meeting  or  assembly. 
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Yet  the  university  is  functioning,  with  more  stu¬ 
dents  than  before  the  fighting, in  rented  quarters 
in  various  buildings  within  the  city,  some  of  them 
Christian  religious  schools.  Israel’s  land  frontiers 
are  not  demarcated  legally.  Immigrants  by  the 
scores  of  thousands,  however,  are  settling  on  the 
land,  rebuilding  war-damaged  villages,  moderniz¬ 
ing  them  and  cultivating  the  soil. 

In  general,  the  atmosphere  of  Israel  is  one  of 
eager,  rapid  building  for  the  future.  All  the  cities 
are  busy  with  expansion  projects.  In  Haifa — the 
only  deep-water  port  in  the  country — plans  for 
enlargement  of  the  harbor  are  being  prepared, 
and  the  government  has  indicated  that  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  toward  carrying  them  out. 

A  scheme  also  is  being  drafted  for  the  construction 
of  a  deep-water  harbor  at  the  contiguous  cities  of 
Jaffa  and  Tel  Aviv,  in  and  close  to  which  there  is 
a  concentration  of  at  least  400,000  people.  These 
two  cities  are  the  nearest  coastal  urban  points  to 
Jerusalem  and  are  near  also  to  the  center  of  the 
citrus  fruit  growing  area,  which  before  the  fight¬ 
ing  furnished  one  of  the  country’s  main  export 
items.  New  highways  and  railway  lines  are  under 
construction  or  will  be  in  the  near  future.  A  four- 
lane  divided  highway  close  to  the  coast  is  being 
built  between  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv.  This  artery 
is  badly  needed  to  relieve  the  congestion  on  the 
only  present  link  between  these  two  principal 
centers — a  two-lane  road  sixty-five  miles  long  that 
normally  takes  at  least  three  hours  to  cover  be-  Israel’s 
cause  of  the  heavy  traffic  of  trucks,  buses  and  ing  frc 
cars.  The  new  highway  will  be  paralleled  by  a  into  J: 
railway,  also  already  under  construction,  which  route,  : 
will  be  considerably  shorter  than  the  present  rail  structic 
route.  Jerusalem  is  building  a  pipeline  to  water  Israe 
sources  near  Rehovoth  on  the  coastal  plain,  which  Lydda, 
hitherto  it  has  not  drawn  upon,  and  is  planning  fines  and 
an  additionak  pipeline  to  meet  the  water  demands  schedules 
of  its  rapidly  increasing  population.  All  the  lesser  operates  t( 
towns,  such  as  Tiberias,  Safed,  Acre  and  Beer-  Several 
sheba  (the  last  previously  had  had  no  Jewish  resi-  in  Israel, 
dents),  also  are  preparing  for  growth  and  mod-  vessels  on 
ernization.  French  pc 

Communications  between  Jerusalem  and  the  regular  sc 
rest  of  the  country  are  maintained  by  a  highway  lantic  coas 
and  a  railway  fine  leading  to  Jaffa  and  Tel  Aviv. 

For  part  of  the  way  the  road  follows  a  circuitous  GROWI> 
route  that  adds  some  twenty  miles  to  the  normal 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  because  a  short  stretch  of  mented  b 
the  regular  road — at  Latrun,  at  the  base  of  the  while  the 
Judean  hills — is  still  held  by  Jordanian  tr<x)ps. 

This  added  distance  causes  a  severe  drain  on  Israel  1 

4.  In  the  academic  year  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1947  the  larces 

university  had  about  1,200  students.  In  the  academic  year  be-  _  ® 

ginning  in  the  fall  of  1949  it  had  over  1,800  students.  HO  JeWS. 
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ISRAEL  AFTER  TWO  YEARS 


many  and  Austria  in  1948  nearly  all  left  those 
countries,  some  to  go  to  America  and  most  to 
Israel,  and  while  the  same  is  true  of  those  who 
were  living  in  the  technical  category  of  “displaced 
persons”  in  France  and  Italy,  many  Jews  still  seek 
to  come  to  Israel  from  the  countries  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  residence.  These  live  chiefly  in  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  under  Communist  rule  or  in  the 
predominantly  Arab  lands  of  North  Africa  and 
the  Near  East.  From  these  lands  immigrants  con¬ 
tinue  to  pour  into  Israel  at  an  average  rate  of 
several  thousand  every  week. 

This  large  immigration  imposes  a  severe  burden 
on  Israel  and  probably  constitutes  the  country’s 
most  serious  problem.  Very  little  in  Israel  was,  or 
could  have  been,  done  in  advance  to  prepare  for 
receiving  and  absorbing  such  a  relatively  large 
population  increment.  The  required  housing  space 
does  not  exist,  and  close  to  100,000  immigrants 
must  live  in  reception  camps  that  provide  far 
from  satisfactory  accommodations.  Employment 
opportunities  on  a  scale  adequate  to  put  all  the 
immigrants  to  work  at  once  upon  their  arrival  do 
not  exist,  and  there  is  not  enough  capital  on  hand 
to  provide  such  opportunities  as  fast  as  the  immi¬ 
grants  arrive.  The  government  of  Israel  and  private 
interests  have  borrowed  all  the  funds  they  could 
abroad  and  have  also  sold  shares  of  stock  in 
Israeli  businesses,  and  the  efforts  to  finance  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion  are  continuing.  Industries  or 
farms  cannot  be  established  without  capital,  and 
while  capital  is  coming  into  Israel  at  a  fairly  rapid 
rate,  the  immigrants  at  present  are  coming  in  even 
faster. 

Until  now  the  meager  care  provided  for  the 
immigrants  without  personal  means  of  their  own 
— and  this  category  includes  most  of  them — has 
been  made  possible  only  by  contributions  from 
sympathizers  abroad,  chiefly  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  applies  to  transportation  costs  for  the 
immigrants.  Thus,  in  order  to  bring  45,000  Jews 
from  Yemen  (southwest  Arabia)  to  Israel,  which 
had  to  be  done  by  air,  an  American  Jewish  relief 
agency  was  required  to  disburse  $6  million.  Ad¬ 
ditional  great  sums  will  be  needed  to  move  per¬ 
haps  as  many  as  100,000  Jews  in  Iraq,  who  in  1950 
were  given  permission  to  leave  for  Israel  within 
a  year’s  time.  The  Jewish  Agency,  which  cares  for 
immigrants  in  Israel,  already  has  announced  that 
in  1950  it  will  not  have  over  $112  million  available 
for  such  care.  By  inference,  that  is  regarded  as  lim¬ 
iting  the  number  of  assisted  immigrants  to  about 
150,000  this  year.  Should  the  flow  of  contributed 
money  diminish  sharply  for  any  reason,  Israel  may 
be  faced  with  the  need  of  further  curtailing  the 


flow  of  indigent  immigration. 

This,  for  several  reasons,  would  be  a  most  pain¬ 
fully  unwelcome  measure.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
for  most  of  the  potential  immigrants  it  is  a  case 
of  “now  or  never,”  and  if  it  must  be  “never”  then 
their  fate  appears  dark  indeed.  That  is  certainly 
true  for  Jews  now  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yemen,  as  well  as  in  Iraq,  already  mentioned.  For 
the  half-million  Jews  in  Rumania  and  Hungary 
the  prison  gates  already  have  clanged  shut,  except 
for  a  very  small  trickle,  mainly  of  older  people. 
For  the  three  and  a  half  million  in  Russia,  who  are 
reliably  reported  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
to  be  victims  of  oppression  in  spite  of  Communist 
professions  to  the  contrary,  the  gates  never  have 
been  open.  The  forty  to  fifty  thousand  Jews  who 
were  in  Bulgaria  fortunately  moved  quickly  when 
they  could,  and  their  numbers  there  now  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  small  figure. 

ABSORPTION  CAPACITY 

During  the  century  since  Jewish  settlement  in 
Palestine  first  was  proposed  as  a  practical  pro¬ 
gram,  and  during  the  three-quarters  of  a  century 
since  it  actually  began,  doubt  frequently  was  voiced 
concerning  the  possibility  that  people  coming  from 
many  countries  and  deeply  influenced  by  diverse 
cultural  traditions  would  ever  be  able  to  weld 
themselves  into  a  single  integrated  community. 
While  this  process  has  been  accomplished  with 
considerable  success  in  America,  many  felt  that 
for  various  reasons  the  American  experience  was 
not  relevant  to  the  case  of  Jews  settling  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Notwithstanding  this  doubt,  the  problem  of 
integrating  the  immigrants  in  Israel  as  yet  has  not 
assumed  serious  proportions.  It  is  true,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  until  now  the  numerical  preponderance 
of  Jews  from  Eastern  Europe,  with  a  more  or  less 
homogeneous  cultural  background  regardless  of 
their  various  countries  of  origin,  as  compared  with 
those  from  Western  Europe  or  from  Oriental 
countries,  has  been  so  great  that  no  grave  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  kind  could  have  arisen. 

Some  of  the  people  from  Germany,  especially 
the  older  ones,  who  came  during  the  past  twenty 
years  and  who  in  general  had  a  more  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  culture  than  the  East  Europeans,  did  not  find 
it  easy  to  feel  comfortable  in  Palestine.  The  young 
ones,  however,  adapted  themselves  readily.  If  ever 
the  integration  of  German  Jews  did  constitute  a 
problem,  there  no  longer  is  any  prospect  that  this 
problem  will  prove  significant. 

Until  recently  Oriental  Jews  in  Palestine  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  main  of  two  groups — Bukharans 
from  central  Asia  and  Yemenites  from  south- 
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western  Arabia.  The  Bukharans,  numbering  only 
a  few  thousand  and  physically  resembling  Euro¬ 
peans,  settled  mainly  in  Jerusalem.  They  have 
largely  retained  their  Oriental  ways,  dress  and 
speech  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  inte¬ 
grated  culturally  or  socially.  The  Yemenites,  in 
general  darker  and  slighter  of  build  than  Euro¬ 
peans,  numbered  nearly  twenty  thousand  before 
1948.  They  too  settled  in  compact  groups  but 
scattered  in  several  places.  Although  devoid  of 
modern  technical  knowledge  upon  arrival,  in  gen¬ 
eral  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  very  quick 
at  learning.  Apparently  it  was  not  difficult  for 
them  to  shift  their  language  from  their  native 
Arabic  to  the  closely  related  Hebrew,  which  is 
the  official  and  usual  tongue  of  Israel.  After  being 
in  Israel  for  a  time,  they  usually  wear  European- 
type  clothes.  While  they  are  definitely  distin¬ 
guishable  as  a  specific  group  within  the  country, 
especially  because  of  the  arrival  of  forty  thousand 
more  from  Yemen  in  the  last  two  years,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  are  beginning  to  become  absorbed 
into  the  general  body  of  the  population,  if  only  in 
the  lower  economic  strata  to  start  with.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  their  women  have  gone  into  domestic 
service,  while  the  men  practice  the  handicrafts, 
especially  in  fine  metal  work,  they  brought  with 
them  from  their  former  home. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel 
there  has  been  for  the  first  time  a  considerable 
immigration  from  the  North  African  countries. 
The  Jews  in  these  countries  always  have  suffered 
some  disabilities,  and  with  few  exceptions  their 
economic  and  cultural  status  is  very  low.  With 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Israel,  the  feeling  against 
them  on  the  part  of  their  Arabic-speaking  neigh¬ 
bors  became  so  hostile  that  many  of  them  fled, 
with  Israel  their  goal.  It  must  be  said  that  neither 
the  authorities  nor  the  general  public  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  coming  of  these  North  African  Jews 
as  an  unmixed  blessing  for  Israel.  Physically  they 
appear  to  be  sturdy  and  vigorous,  but  their  cul¬ 
ture  is  very  different  from  that  of  Europeans. 
Accustomed  to  regarding  themselves  as  outcasts, 
they  have  little  interest  in  law  and  order.  It  is  not 
yet  known  to  what  extent  they  are  prepared  to 
engage  in  systematic  hard  work.  While  at  pres¬ 
ent  they  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  a  serious 
problem,  questions  are  being  raised  as  to  how 
they  may  best  be  integrated  into  the  social  fabric 
of  Israel.  If  their  numbers  should  increase  rap¬ 
idly,  their  adaptability  may  prove  a  difficult  issue. 

fate  of  the  ARABS 

The  relationship  of  the  former  Palestinian  Arabs 
to  Israel  remains  an  important  problem.  At  stake 


is  the  fate  both  of  the  Arabs  within  Israel  and  of 
those  who  fled  in  the  spring  of  1948  before  the 
attack  by  the  Arab  states.  The  Arabs  in  Israel  in 
November  1948,  according  to  the  census,  num¬ 
bered  some  ^,000.  Since  then  this  figure  has  in¬ 
creased  to  approximately  165,000,  through  the  legal 
return  of  some  who  had  fled,  as  permitted  by  the 
government  of  Israel,  in  order  to  rejoin  their  fami¬ 
lies;  through  illegal  infiltration  across  the  borders; 
and  through  the  cession  to  Israel  by  Jordanian 
forces  of  various  border  areas  inhabited  by  Arab 
peasants.  Israel  has  done  a  good  deal  to  make  the 
Arabs  feel  at  home  in  the  new  state,  notably  by  ap¬ 
pointing  some  of  them  to  the  municipal  councils 
in  mixed  towns,  such  as  Lydda,  Ramleh  and  Acre, 
and  by  allowing  them  to  be  self-governing  as  to  in¬ 
ternal  matters  in  the  entirely  Arab  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages — for  example,  in  Nazareth.  Israel  has  made 
especially  vigorous  efforts  to  provide  schooling  for 
the  Arab  children  and  to  raise  the  level  of  Arab 
education.  There  is  much  in  this  direction  still  to 
be  accomplished  before  the  situation  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that 
many  difficulties  hamper  the  government. 

The  chief  problem  for  the  Arabs  in  Israel  is 
economic.  The  Arabs  have  begun  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Jewish  farmers  by  turning  to  co¬ 
operatives  in  order  to  improve  their  position.  In 
several  villages  they  have  formed  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations,  and  some  Arab  groups  are 
endeavoring  to  emulate  the  Jews  by  practicing 
cooperative  living  and  farming.  The  majority, 
however,  have  lost  their  economic  position  and 
seem  to  find  it  difficult  to  re-establish  it.  Some  of 
them  are  tilling  land  that  has  been  “sequestered” 
— that  is,  it  belonged  to  Arabs  who  fled — and  the 
tillers  now  have  to  pay  the  government  both  taxes 
and  rent  upon  it,  which  adds  to  their  burdens. 
There  are  indications  that  a  number  of  the  Arabs 
have  little  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  the 
Israeli  state  and  people  toward  them. 

The  Palestinian  Arabs  who  fled  and  have  not 
been  able  to  return  are  estimated  at  some  650,000. 
They  are  located  chiefly  in  the  Arab  parts  of 
former  Palestine  and  in  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Jor¬ 
dan.  Being  without  capital,  they  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  establish  themselves  in  the  lands  of 
their  exile.  They  have  been  kept  alive  in  large 
part  with  foreign  funds  contributed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  mostly  by  the  United  States  government. 
They  are  an  economic  burden  to  the  countries  to 
which  they  fled,  and  these  have  urged  Israel  to 
readmit  them.  Apart  from  a  relatively  few  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  Israel  has  refused  to  accept  them, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  their  wartime  hostility, 
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partly  on  the  ground  that  the  small  territory  of 
Israel  will  be  needed  for  the  Jews  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  from  many  parts  of  the  world  over 
several  years,  and  partly  because  the  returning 
Arabs  would  constitute  a  crushing  load  on  the 
weak  economy  of  the  fledgling  state. 

INTERNAL  POLITICS 

Internal  political  relations  in  Israel  so  far  have 
been  manifested  only  in  one  election,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1949,  for  the  120-seat  legislature.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  not  divided  into  self-governing  districts 
resembling  counties;  therefore  municipal  councils 
are  the  only  elected  local  governmental  bodies. 
No  municipal  elections  have  been  held  since  the 
establishment  of  the  state.  The  officials  and  coun¬ 
cils  that  functioned  under  the  British  regime  still 
are  in  office.  Municipal  elections  will  be  held  in 
all  the  cities  and  towns  on  November  14,  1950. 

The  1949  general  election  brought  out  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters.  It  was  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation  for  two 
reasons.  First,  that  system  is  regarded  as  highly 
democratic  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  where 
so  many  of  the  Israelis  originated.  Second,  the 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  of  No¬ 
vember  29,  1947  for  the  partition  of  Palestine, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  legal  foundation  of  the 
state,  called  for  that  method  of  holding  the  first 
election  so  that  the  Arabs  within  Israeli  territory 
might  obtain  legislative  representation  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  numbers  in  the  total  population. 

As  usual,  application  of  the  proportional  system 
resulted  in  a  large  number  of  parties,  twenty-one 
presenting  lists  of  candidates.  However,  only  twelve 
managed  to  capture  enough  votes  to  obtain  any 
seats.  The  largest  number  of  votes,  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  cast,  went  to  the  Labor  party,’  which  is 
in  fact  a  “social  democratic”  party  with  principles 
and  policies  that  bear  resemblances  both  to  British 
socialism  and  the  “New  Deal”  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  Labor  party,*^  comparable  to  Henry 
Wallace’s  Progressive  party  in  America,  obtained 
14  per  cent.  The  Communist  party  received  less 
than  4  per  cent,  chiefly  from  Christian  or  so-called 
Christian  Arabs  living  in  or  near  Nazareth.  It  is 
believed  that  this  vote  does  not  indicate  any  real 
attachment  to  communism  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs,  but  merely  reflects  their  antagonism  to 
Israel,  for  which  the  election  served  as  an  outlet. 
The  United  Religious  parties’  (orthodox)  polled 
16  per  cent.  The  Freedom  (Heruth)  party,  a 

5.  Frequently  referred  to  in  the  press  as  Mapai,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  party. 

6.  Referred  to  as  Mapam. 

7.  The  principal  ones  are  the  Mizrachi,  the  religious  wing 
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“rightist”  group,  many  of  whose  members  were 
identified  with  or  supported  “direct  action”  or  so- 
called  “terrorist”  organizations  before  the  British 
withdrawal,  won  14  per  cent.  The  balance  was 
divided  between  seven  smaller  parties,  mostly 
“right  of  center.”  The  cabinet  was  formed  by  a 
coalition  of  the  Labor  party,  headed  by  David  Ben- 
Gurion,  who  became  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
United  Religious  parties.  It  is  a  strange  and  un¬ 
congenial  combination,  but  it  was  the  only  way 
that  the  leading  party.  Labor,  could  avoid  an 
arrangement  with  the  pro-Soviet  elements. 

Seventy-six-year-old  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  who 
had  led  the  Zionist  Organization  for  many  years, 
was  elected  President  of  the  state  on  February  17, 
1949  by  the  legislature  as  virtually  the  first  act  of 
that  body.  The  effective  head  of  the  government 
is  the  Prime  Minister. 

Because  of  the  internal  alignment,  the  foreign 
policy  of  Israel,  while  officially  neutral  in  the  un¬ 
happily  named  “East-West”  struggle,  actually 
favors  the  West.  Russia  and  its  neighbors  voted 
in  favor  of  the  partition  of  Palestine  in  1947,  and 
in  the  war  that  followed,  Israel  was  able  to  win 
only  because  it  could  obtain  arms  and  munitions 
from  behind  the  “Iron  Curtain,”  mostly  from 
the  famous  Skoda  works  at  Pilsen  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  In  1949,  however,  the  Eastern  countries 
voted  in  favor  of  the  “internationalization”  of 
Jerusalem,  directly  contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  Israel,  persisting  in  this  position  until  April 
1950.®  Moreover,  two  of  the  Eastern  European 
countries,  Rumania  and  Hungary,  in  effect  have 
prevented  the  half-million  Jews  within  their  ter¬ 
ritories  from  leaving,  and  there  are  reports  of  op¬ 
pression  of  the  Jews  in  Russia — purportedy  not 
because  they  are  Jews  but  because  in  general  they 
are  regarded  as  not  being  devoted  Communists.  In 
view  of  these  developments,  the  sentiment  toward 
Russia  has  hardened  in  Israel. 

LEGISLATIVE  STALEMATE 

An  important  result  of  the  ill-assorted  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  ruling  combination  in  the  legislature 
is  a  stalemate  with  regard  to  many  important  al¬ 
though  not  immediately  urgent  matters.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  all  work  on  the  preparation  of  a  basic  law 
or  constitution  has  come  to  a  halt  because  the 
coalition  could  not  survive  the  battle  that  would 
have  to  be  fought  over  questions  revolving  about 

of  the  Zionist  movement,  and  the  Agudath  Israel,  a  non-Zionist 
group. 

8.  On  April  19,  1950  the  Soviet  Union  notified  the  United 
Nations  that  it  had  altered  its  position  with  regard  to  the  inter¬ 
nationalization  of  Jerusalem  and  henceforth  wished  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  opposing  the  internationalization  plan. 
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religious  tenets,  such  as  enforcement  of  Sabbath 
observance  and  dietary  laws,  and  the  grant  to  re¬ 
ligious  authorities  of  control  over  personal  status 
and  education.  For  the  time  being,  personal  status 
(marriage,  divorce  and  inheritance)  is  governed 
by  the  law  that  obtained  under  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  until  1917  and  under  the  British  mandate 
from  then  until  1948.  Under  this  law  the  specified 
matters  of  personal  status  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  situation  rep¬ 
resents  an  effort  by  the  Labor  party  to  appease  the 
religious  group,  but  if  in  a  future  election  Labor 
should  win  a  majority  or  should  be  able  to  form 
a  majority  coalition  with  liberal  elements,  that  old 
law  doubtless  would  be  repealed  and  personal 
status  would  be  placed  under  civil  authorities.  The 
strongest  objection  to  the  prevailing  law  is  that 
marriage  of  persons  of  different  religions  is  at 
present  impossible. 

A  compromise  also  has  been  reached  with  re¬ 
spect  to  primary  education.  The  government  sanc¬ 
tions  and  supports  schools  belonging  to  four  so- 
called  “trends” — general,  religious,  socialist  and 
neutral.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  government 
support  for  the  “religious”  or  parochial  schools, 
the  Labor  party  probably  would  be  willing  to  give 
up  domination  of  the  “socialist”  schools,  so  that 
all  would  become  “neutral.”  However,  for  the 
present,  because  of  Labor’s  need  of  support  from 
the  religious  group  in  order  to  form  a  majority 
coalition  without  the  pro-Russian  elements,  the 
subject  of  education  is  being  left  severely  alone  so 
far  as  legislative  action  is  concerned.  The  most 
unsettling  aspect  of  the  legislative  stalemate,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  people,  is  the  inability  of  the 
legislature  to  formulate  and  adopt  a  constitution. 

LACK  OF  CONSTITUTION 

This  lack  disturbs  many  who  feel  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  constitution  government  ministries 
are  tending  to  issue  too  many  regulations  that 
have  the  effect  of  legislation  in  governing  the  lives 
of  the  people  but  that  were  not  voted  upon  by  an 
elected  legislature.  In  March  1950,  however.  Prime 
Minister  Ben-Gurion  declared  be -had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  constitution  was  not  an  essential 
of  democracy.  In  the  United  States,  he  said,  the 
Constitution  had  been  an  obstruction  to  social 
progress.  So  far  public  opinion  has  been  sufficiently 
alert  and  strong  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
people  fairly  well.  For  example,  in  May  1949, 
when  one  of  the  newspapers  printed  a  report  of  a 
public  speech  made  by  an  indiscreet  official  re¬ 
vealing  a  military  secret,  it  was  penalized  by  be¬ 
ing  forbidden  to  appear  on  the  following  day. 


The  subsequent  outcry  in  the  legislature  and  in 
the  press  makes  it  unlikely  that  anything  of  the 
kind  would  happen  again  under  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment.  Similarly,  when  it  was  found  that  over- 
zealous  officials  were  “editing”  the  legislative  rec¬ 
ord,  public  resentment  put  an  end  to  it. 

Israel  has  a  vigorous  daily  press.  Eleven  dailies, 
morning  or  evening,  appear  in  Hebrew,  all  pub¬ 
lished  in  Tel  Aviv.  One  English-language  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  The  Jerusalem  Post^  is  issued  in 
Jerusalem.  There  are  two  German  dailies,  one 
Hungarian,  and  one  French  published  in  Tel 
Aviv,  and  an  Arabic  daily  published  in  Jaffa.  All 
seventeen  dailies  have  a  nation-wide  distribution. 
To  some  extent  Jerusalem  and  Haifa  suffer  from 
insufficient  coverage  of  their  local  news,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  there  is  talk  of  launching  dailies  in 
Hebrew  in  each  of  those  cities.  In  addition  to  the 
dailies  there  are  numerous  weeklies,  monthlies  and 
quarterlies,  some  illustrated,  some  of  a  specialized 
nature  for  literature,  poetry,  trade,  engineering 
and  the  like,  and  some  in  foreign  languages,  such 
as  German,  Yiddish,  Polish  and  French. 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

SHORTAGE  OF  CAPITAL 

Israel’s  greatest  need  at  present  is  to  increase  by 
a  very  great  degree  its  own  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  foodstuffs.  In  1949  imports 
amounted  to  ^I  87.7  million,^®  while  tbe  value  of 
exports  was  only  10  million.  This  proportion¬ 
ately  wide  trade  gap  must  somehow  be  closed.  In 
May  1949  the  legislature  voted  to  impose  severe 
restrictions  on  consumption  by  means  of  rationing, 
with  a  view  to  cutting  down  the  import  of  items 
not  absolutely  essential  for  maintaining  life.  The 
people  on  the  whole  have  accepted  the  situation 
with  understanding  and  fortitude,  but  there  is  a 
limit  below  which  restriction  cannot  go,  and  the 
flow  of  immigration  is  aggravating  the  economic 
strain.  Production,  whether  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  or  for  export,  must  be  increased  rapidly,  but 
the  chief  difficulty,  as  already  stated,  is  a  shortage 
of  capital — and  also  of  time.  No  matter  how  much 
in  the  way  of  funds  might  be  available,  plants  or 
farms  cannot  be  brought  into  production  before  a 
certain  period,  and  the  heavy  immigration  brooks 
no  delay.  Following  a  series  of  meetings  between 
representatives  of  Israel,  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  United  States  Export-Import 
Bank  during  July  and  August  of  1948,  the  Bank  on 
January  19,  1949  authorized  a  loan  of  $100  million 

9.  Until  April  22,  1950  this  newspaper  was  known  as  the 
Palestine  Post. 

TO.  One  Israeli  pound  (^I  i)  is  equal  to  $2.80. 
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to  Israel.  This  loan  was  part  of  President  Truman’s 
three-point  program  for  Israel  as  announced  by 
him  on  October  24,  1948 — the  other  two  being 
de  jure  recognition  and  American  support  for 
Israel’s  application  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  loan  was  negotiated 
for  the  purchase  in  the  United  States  of  equipment 
and  materials  for  housing  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  in  Israel.  An  immediate 
credit  of  $35  million  was  allocated  to  assist  in  fi¬ 
nancing  Israel’s  purchase  in  this  country  of  equip¬ 
ment,  materials  and  services  for  the  development 
of  agricultural  production.  In  addition,  $65  million 
was  earmarked  to  be  available  until  December  31, 
1949  to  help  finance  projects  under  study  in  the 
fields  of  communication,  manufacturing,  housing 
and  public  works. 

Indirectly,  the  Export-Import  Bank  loan  was  a 
great  help  in  furthering  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
new  immigrants  in  Israel.  However,  the  amount 
granted  by  the  Bank  provided  only  a  minor  part 
of  the  money  needed  to  put  the  immigrants  on 
their  feet  and  integrate  them  into  the  life  of  the 
country. 

Private  capital  appears  to  be  in  no  great  haste  to 
invest  in  Israel,  partly  no  doubt  because  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  trade  deficit  and  the  consequent  blocked  cur¬ 
rency,  although  the  government  of  Israel  has  of¬ 
fered  special  provisions  for  the  repatriation  of 
capital  and  profits  to  induce  foreign  capital  to  enter 
the  country.  Possibly  Israel’s  unsettled  political  re¬ 
lations  with  its  neighbors,  whom  Britain  continues 
to  supply  with  light  and  heavy  arms,"  acts  as  a 
deterrent  on  those  who  might  consider  investing 
in  the  new  nation.  As  matters  now  stand,  Israeli 
products  are  barred  by  every  Arab  country,  and 
although  eventually,  as  relations  improve,  this  boy¬ 
cott  may  be  abated,  it  unquestionably  has  a  dis¬ 
couraging  effect  on  prospective  investors.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  constitution  or  organic  law  guaranteeing 
personal  and  property  rights  may  also  be  causing 
some  potential  investors  to  hesitate  risking  capital 
in  a  country  in  which  a  slight  electoral  shift  might 
place  their  investments  in  danger.  The  highly  de¬ 
veloped  power  of  organized  labor  is  also  said  by 
some  to  be  an  obstructive  factor. 

COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURE 

Israel  is  fortunate,  however,  especially  in  view  of 
its  shortage  of  capital,  in  that  a  bold  pioneering 

II.  On  April  19,  1950  British  Under  Secreury  for  Foreign 
Affairs  Ernest  Davies  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
“limited  quantities”  of  British  armaments  had  been  sold  to 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Turkey  and  Iran  since  the 
United  Nations  embargo  on  arms  deliveries  to  the  Middle  East 
was  lifted  in  August  1949. 
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spirit  is  a  tradition  of  its  development,  so  that  many 
have  been  willing  to  go  out  upon  the  land  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  build  with  only  the  most  meager  equip- 
ment  and  supplies.  Over  the  past  forty  years  a 
system  of  cooperative,  or  group,  farming  has  been 
developed  which  today  is  understood  and  practiced 
widely  throughout  the  country.  This  system,  when 
properly  applied,  has  enabled  many  energetic  peo¬ 
ple  to  settle  upon  the  land  with  much  less  cap¬ 
ital  investment  per  person  than  if  they  were  to  have 
settled  family  by  family  separately,  and  to  maintain 
themselves  and  continually  to  improve  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  with  much  lower  average  monetary 
incomes  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Israel 
now  has  more  than  170  of  these  fully  cooperative 
settlements,  which  together  include  well  over  fifty 
thousand  people.  New  ones  are  being  established 
from  time  to  time.  The  older  cooperatives  are 
taking  in  immigrants  on  a  temporary  basis,  thereby 
increasing  their  production  and  giving  the  immi¬ 
grants  a  chance  to  earn  their  own  way  and  to  learn 
about  both  agriculture  and  cooperative  living. 

For  many  of  the  immigrants  cooperative  exist¬ 
ence  at  first  has  little  appeal.  In  fact,  it  seems  sadly 
reminiscent  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  hated  recep¬ 
tion,  displaced  persons  or  concentration  camps 
which  most  of  therri  have  experienced  and  want  to 
forget  about  as  quickly  as  possible.  Cooperative 
farms,  however,  being  made  up  of  voluntary,  self- 
selected  groups,  in  general  —  especially  in  the 
smaller  ones  with  total  populations  not  exceeding 
some  three  hundred  persons — have  a  notably  happy 
atmosphere.  As  immigrants  become  familiar  with 
the  true  situation  they  may  prove  more  willing  to 
follow  the  cooperative  way  of  life,  especially  in  view 
of  the  meager  opportunities  available  to  many  of 
them  in  any  other  direction.  The  more  immigrants 
who  undertake  to  pioneer  in  this  manner,  the 
easier  will  it  be  for  the  country  to  absorb  them  into 
its  economy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  members  of  the  co-  - 
operative  communities  have  recently  indicated  in  1 
published  articles  and  in  statements  at  open  meet-  \ 
ings  recognition  on  their  own  part  that  they  them-  [ 
selves  at  present  are  undergoing  an  intellectual 
transition  concerning  their  way  of  life.  Necessity 
admittedly  always  was  a  factor  in  acceptance  of 
cooperative  living  by  anyone,  but  in  the  main  it 
was  said  by  spokesmen  for  the  cooperators  that 
their  principal  motivation  was  idealism — national 
and  social.  Accordingly,  they  spent  less  on  raising 
their  own  standard  of  living  than  they  could  afford 
while  freely  supporting  national  and  labor  causes. 
Now,  probably  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  of 
the  members  insist  on  spending  more  on  improving  | 
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life  in  their  own  communities.  If  they  should  make 
life  in  the  cooperative  settlements  more  attractive 
materially,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  immigrants 
may  be  drawn  toward  the  cooperative  system. 

The  continued  indefiniteness  of  relations  with 
the  neighboring  countries  is  causing  a  constant 
heavy  drain  on  the  economy  of  Israel.  From  time 
to  time  there  are  rumors  of  clandestine  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  Egypt  or  Jordan  and  Israel.  At 
the  same  time,  the  press  and  radio  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  filled  with  bellicose  propaganda  stirring 
the  people  up  for  a  war  of  “revenge”  or  a  “second 
round”  against  Israel,  and  all  the  Arab  lands  are 
arming  themselves  rapidly  with  planes,  tanks,  artil¬ 
lery,  trucks,  small  arms  and  ammunition  purchased 
from  Britain.  Under  these  circumstances  Israel  feels 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  relatively  large  defense 
force,  to  expend  a  considerable  portion  of  its  en¬ 
ergies  and  productive  capacity  on  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  and  war  essentials  and  to  utilize  much 
of  its  inadequate  credit  for  the  importation  of  such 
items. 

Even  if  war  should  not  break  out,  the  mere  threat 
of  it  is  doing  much  damage  to  the  future  of  Israel 
by  diverting  labor  and  materials  from  urgently 
needed  constructive  purposes.  Israel  has  protested  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  about 
the  arms  shipments  from  Britain,  but  to  no  practical 
effect.  Britain  has  replied  informally  that  the  sales 
of  arms  are  required  under  the  terms  of  long-stand¬ 
ing  unfulfilled  treaties  with  the  respective  countries 
concerned.  A  statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son  on  this  subject  made  it  plain  that  the  British 
policy  on  this  matter  is  inspired  by  London’s  de¬ 
sire  that  the  Arab  countries  should  renew  treaties, 
expiring  soon,  which  give  Britain  the  right  to 
maintain  troops  and  bases  within  their  territories."^ 
Britain  also  seeks  to  put  these  Arab  countries  in  a 
position  to  offer  some  degree  of  resistance  to  pos¬ 
sible  Russian  aggression.  The  British  insist  that  the 
arms  will  not  be  used  against  Israel,  but  Israel  feels 
that  in  view  of  past  unhappy  experience  it  cannot 
afford  to  rely  on  such  assurance.  It  is  consequently 
participating  in  the  arms  race  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  capacity.  Israel  has  asked  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  for  permission  to-  purchase  arms  in  this 
country.  At  the  present  writing  it  is  reported  that 
such  permission  will  be  granted,  if  not  openly,  at 
least  unofficially. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  spite  of  heavy  immigration,  threats  of  war  and 
I  the  scarcity  of  capital,  industry  is  expanding  with 
comparative  rapidity.  Although  power  is  obtainable 
everywhere  in  the  country,  it  is  still  in  short  supply, 
iia.  New  Yorl{_  Times,  January  16,  1950. 


Power  is  furnished  to  all  of  the  country  outside  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Palestine  Electric  ^rporation, 
which  has  large  diesel-motor-operated  power  sta¬ 
tions  at  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv.  Its  third  large  station, 
a  hydroelectric  one  on  the  Jordan  River,  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  Jordanian  troops;  therefore  it  is  not 
in  use  for  the  present.  In  any  event,  the  facilities  of 
the  Palestine  Electric  Company  are  not  adequate  for 
the  power  demands  of  the  enlarged  population  and 
of  existing  industry.  For  the  time  being  power 
is  rationed,  to  everyone’s  annoyance.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  enlarge  its  facil¬ 
ities  and  has  ordered  the  necessary  equipment.  In 
Jerusalem,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Jerusalem  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Public  Service  Company,  the  capacity  is 
relatively  not  so  deficient,  and  expansion  not  quite 
so  urgent.  Water  systems  in  all  the  larger  towns 
also  are  inadequate,  if  not  for  their  present  size, 
then  for  the  expected  needs  of  the  near  future.  As 
in  the  case  of  most  enterprises,  enlargement  plans 
are  in  preparation. 

The  largest  productive  industry  in  the  country 
before  the  war  was  Palestine  Potash,  Ltd.,  which 
has  a  concession  until  2005  to  extract  chemicals  by 
evaporation  from  the  saline  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  is  located  at  the  lowest  point  on  the  earth’s 
surface — 1,200  feet  below  sea  level.  The  main  plant 
— near  Jericho,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  fifty- 
mile-long  lake — was  destroyed  completely  during 
the  war.  The  property  is  held  now  by  the  forces  of 
Jordan.  Another  plant,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake  near  the  submerged  sites  of  the  “Cities  of  the 
Plain,”  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  close  to  the 
great  column  of  rock  salt  known  as  “Lot’s  Wife,” 
is  intact  and  in  Israeli  territory.  The  Israel  govern¬ 
ment  is  assisting  this  company  in  finding  the  cap¬ 
ital  to  start  operations  again  at  this  plant  and  in 
building  a  road  to  it  from  Beersheba.  Formerly  this 
plant  was  reached  by  boat  from  the  one  near  Jer¬ 
icho.  Now  it  is  accessible  for  Israelis  only  by  air. 
Its  reopening  would  provide  Israel  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  export  item. 

The  citrus  fruit  growing  industry  formerly  pro¬ 
vided  Palestine’s  chief  export  commodity.  During 
World  War  II  fruit  could  not  be  shipped.  Although 
the  British  government  gave  some  relief  payments 
to  the  growers,  most  orchards  were  neglected  and 
declined  into  very  poor  condition.  Further  severe 
damage  was  done  to  many  of  the  orchards  during 
the  fighting  in  1948  and  1949.  Also,  that  winter  was 
very  dry,  and  the  crop  in  any  case  would  have  been 
very  poor.  In  addition  the  wages  demanded  by  the 
pickers  were  regarded  by  many  growers  as  pro¬ 
hibitive,  so  that  more  than  a  few  allowed  their  fruit 
to  rot  on  the  trees  for  lack  of  pickers.  In  the  1938-39 
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season  over  i6  million  cases  of  oranges  were  ex¬ 
ported,  but  almost  none  were  shipped  in  1948-49. 
The  loss  of  income  was  serious.  The  1949-50  crop 
has  been  better,  although  unusually  heavy  snow 
caused  much  damage.  Some  work  has  been  done 
on  the  trees,  but  it  will  be  several  years  before  the 
exportable  crop  will  equal  the  quantity  of  that  of 
a  decade  ago.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  oranges  is  so  great  that  the  demand 
for  this  fruit  should  make  it  possible  for  Israel 
to  overcome  the  currency  exchange  restrictions 
prevalent  in  Europe. 

There  is  much  activity  in  housing  construction 
throughout  Israel,  and  there  would  be  far  more  if 
additional  mortgage  funds  were  available.  Of  all 
the  many  shortages  in  Israel,  housing  clearly  is  the 
worst.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  saleability  or 
rentability  of  new  dwellings  in  every  city  or  town. 
Without  sufficient  credit  for  the  owners  or  pur¬ 
chasers,  however,  these  cannot  be  financed  or  built. 
Even  so,  all  industries  ancillary  to  construction — 
cement,  tiles,  glass,  plumbing  fixtures,  pipes,  paint, 
electrical  fixtures,  etc. — are  very  active.  A  small 
steel  mill  is  to  be  established  in  the  industrial  area 
north  of  Haifa,  and  American  interests  are  to  put 
up  a  nonferrous  metal  plant  and  a  rubber  tire  plant 
in  the  same  district.  An  aluminum  extrusion  plant, 
which  would  make  window  frames,  is  being 
planned  for  the  Tel  Aviv  area,  also  by  American 
interests.  A  paper  mill  is  under  consideration. 

Petroleum  products  always  were  expensive  to 
the  Palestine  consumer.  Although  there  are  gigan¬ 
tic  oil  fields  in  nearby  countries,  oil  sources  have 
not  been  found  yet  in  any  part  of  Israel.  For  some 
years,  until  1948,  oil  was  brought  by  pipeline  across 
the  desert  from  Kirkuk  in  the  Mosul  oil  field  in 
Iraq,  800  miles  to  the  east.  At  the  terminus  of  the 
pipeline  in  Haifa  there  is  a  sizable  refinery.  Under 
the  British  mandate  regime  the  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  oil  were  very  high.  Since  the  fighting  began  in 
1948,  Iraq  has  refused  to  allow  oil  to  be  pumped  to 
Israel.  Israel  consequently  must  import  its  oil  by 
tanker  from  overseas,  mostly  from  Venezuela,  al¬ 
though  some  previously  was  obtained  from  Ru¬ 
mania.  Some  oil  has  come  in  in  crude  form  and  has 
been  refined  at  Haifa.  Petroleum  remains  scarce 
and  costly.  It  is  quite  clear  that  none  will  come 
through  the  pipeline  from  Mosul  until  there  is 
formal  peace  between  Israel  and  Iraq. 

POWER  OF  LABOR 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Israel 
is  the  power  of  organized  labor.  All  manual  and 
many  “white  collar”  workers,  as  well  as  the  settlers 
in  the  cooperative  and  small-holders’  rural  settle¬ 


ments  are  members  of  unions,  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  of  Labor.*^  This  Federation,  with  the 
members  of  the  immediate  families  of  the  union 
members,  includes  approximately  half  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  country.  The  leadership  of  the 
Federation  is  identical  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Labor  party,  and  for  the  present  this  means  of  the 
government  as  well,  and  also  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  and  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine. 

These  various  agencies,  in  turn,  control  the  bodies 
that  spend  the  main  sums  contributed  by  sympa¬ 
thizers  abroad — chiefly  the  Jewish  National  Fund.*^ 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  buy  land  to  be 
owned  by  it  permanently  and  leased  to  settlers,  and 
the  Palestine  Foundation  Fund,''*  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  finance  settlers  on  terms  much  easier 
than  they  could  obtain  elsewhere  and  which  also 
pays  for  the  care  of  the  immigrants  without  means 
of  their  own.  The  same  leadership  also  controls  an 
intricate  network  of  business  enterprises  in  virtu¬ 
ally  every  field — the  two  principal  commercial 
banks,'’  the  largest  mortgage  bank,  the  largest  life 
and  general  insurance  company,  the  largest  con¬ 
struction  contracting  organization,'^  the  only  ce¬ 
ment  works,  iron  foundry,  glass  works,  paint 
works,  all  the  city  and  interurban  bus  lines,  all  taxis, 
the  many  cooperative  stores,  the  large  cooperative 
wholesale  purchasing  society,  the  main  soap  works 
and  olive  oil  refinery,  the  main  farmers’  cooperative 
marketing  society,  the  daily  paper  with  the  largest 
circulation,'^  the  largest  health  insurance  agency 
and  the  main  steamship  lines.  Control  of  the  labor 
exchanges  gives  added  power  to  the  Labor  Fed¬ 
eration. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  labor  unions  are 
understandably  proud  of  this  situation,  and  many 
others  also  look  upon  it  with  favor.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  has  its  healthy  aspects.  As  a  result 
of  it,  in  Israel  the  working  people  and  the  farmers 
in  the  small-holders’  and  cooperative  settlements 
do  not  regard  themselves,  as  workers  do  in  many 
other  countries,  to  be  members  of  a  depressed  and 
exploited  proletariat.  Instead,  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  as  in  fact  they  are,  members  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  group.  That  outlook  probably  gave  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  when  the  country  was  attacked  in 
1948  a  sense  that  they  were  defending  a  land  which 
in  every  material  and  spiritual  sense  was  their  very 
own.  It  is  suggested,  with  much  force  of  logic,  that 

12.  Known  in  Hebrew  as  Histadruth  Haovidim  Ivrit;  referred 
to  frequently  as  the  Histadruth. 

13.  Known  in  Hebrew  as  Keren  Kayemeth  Leisrael. 

14.  Keren  Hayesod. 

15.  The  Anglo'Palestine  Bank  and  the  Workers  Bank. 

16.  Solel  Boneh. 

1 7.  Davar. 
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perhaps  this  is  the  principal  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  courage  and  determination  displayed 
by  the  Israeli  troops  in  combating  and  vanquishing 
their  numerically  much  stronger  enemies. 

Nevertheless,  the  so-called  “monopoly”  by  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  its  leaders  and  its  widespread 
influence  have  aroused  dissatisfaction  in  Israel.  In¬ 
dependent  businesses  often  find  it  difficult  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  great  labor-controlled  interlocking 
complex.  Some  business  men  assert  that  they  are 
required  to  maintain  conditions  for  their  workers 
that  are  more  onerous  than  those  exacted  from  the 
labor-controlled  undertakings.  Independent  educa¬ 
tional,  cultural  and  social  service  activities  experi¬ 
ence  difficulties  in  obtaining  financial  support  for 
their  campaigns  in  Israel  and  various  other  countries 
in  competition  with  the  fund-raising  appeals  which 
in  the  final  analysis  are  under  political  control. 

Recently,  in  the  legislature,  bitter  attacks  have 
been  made  against  this  “monopoly”  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  press  reports,  were  supported  even  by  some 
Labor  party  representatives.  There  was  talk  of 
“antitrust”  legislation  to  break  up  the  centralized 
structure  that  now  clearly  has  a  very  strong  effect 
on  every  phase  of  life  in  Israel,  and  to  restore  free¬ 


dom  of  competition.  There  are  many  who  feel  that 
a  considerable  part  of  Israel’s  present  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties  can  be  attributed  fairly  to  the  degree  of  so¬ 
cialization  that  prevails  in  the  country.  Socializa¬ 
tion,  it  is  said,  in  one  way  and  another  operates  to 
exclude  capital  from  abroad,  which  is  needed  ur¬ 
gently  to  increase  the  rate  of  production  in  the 
country.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Labor  party 
leaders  in  most  matters  have  displayed  statesman¬ 
like  moderation  and  have  concentrated  on  practical 
results.  There  are,  consequently,  good  grounds  for 
assuming  that  if  the  intricate  economic  structure 
they  have  built  actually  appears  to  be  retarding  the 
country’s  economic  development,  they  themselves 
may  prove  willing  to  disassemble  it. 

All  in  all,  Israel  is  a  land  of  grievous  problems, 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  great  determination 
and  confidence  that  these  problems  can  and  will  be 
overcome.  The  prospect  is  that,  with  adequate 
financial  help  from  outside  to  take  care  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  arising  from  immigration,  the  determination 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  together  with  their 
inherent  capabilities  and  technical  and  cultural 
achievements,  will  carry  the  Israelis  through  the 
strenuous  years  ahead. 


in  Israel 


Cultural  Activities 

BY  EDWARD  A.  NORMAN 

A  country  as  young  as  Israel,  which  has  a  great 
many  trying  material  problems  to  contend  with, 
might  not  normally  be  expected  to  display  an 
active  and  varied  cultural  life.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  they  live, 
the  people  of  Israel,  with  small  help  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  from  outside,  are  maintaining  a  vital,  com¬ 
prehensive  structure  of  cultural,  educational  and 
social  service  activities,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  and  built  up  mainly  during  the  two 
decades  between  the  first  and  second  world  wars. 

Public  interest  in  the  arts  and  in  education  is 
remarkably  widespread  at  all  levels  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  All  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  and  practice 
of  the  arts  and  for  obtaining  academic  and  prac¬ 
tical  education  are  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  art  museums  at  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv  and  Ain 
Harod,  a  cooperative  rural  settlement  in  the  north, 
are  visited  by  almost  as  many  people  as  they  can 
contain  on  all  Sabbaths  and  holidays.  The  one  at 
Ain  Harod  draws  its  attendance  especially  from 
the  farming  communities  in  the  valley  of  Jesreel 


are  several  smaller  but  well  organized  historical, 
archeological  and  natural  history  museums  at 
various  places.  The  Israel  Painters  and  Sculptors 
Association  has  an  exhibition  hall  in  Tel  Aviv. 
All  of  these  also  draw  large  attendances. 

There  are  several  archeological  and  historical 
exploration  societies,  which  do  work  in  their  fields 
in  addition  to  that  done  by  the  staffs  of  the  mu¬ 
seums  and  the  university.  Five  repertory  theater 
companies,  three  serious  and  two  satiric,  operate 
in  the  country.  The  theaters  are  very  heavily 
patronized  whenever  they  play  and  for  almost 
whatever  they  play.  Their  repertoires  include  lo¬ 
cally  written  plays  as  well  as  classic  and  contem¬ 
porary  plays  translated  into  Hebrew  from  all  lan¬ 
guages.  The  chief  trouble  of  the  theatrical  com¬ 
panies  is  a  lack  of  suitable  theaters,  except  for  one 
— the  oldest  company,  Habimah — which  has  the 
use  of  a  large  and  well-designed  municipally- 
owned  theater  in  Tel  Aviv.  The  opera  company, 
which  performs  in  the  same  building  on  Sunday 
nights,  also  draws  a  capacity  audience.  The  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  which  was  founded  in 


4^'i^37  by  the  late  Bronislaw  Hubermann  and  whose 
V  "^  ^rst  conductor  was  Maestro  Arturo  Toscanini,  is 
|:^  j^lanning  to  tour  the  United  States  early  in  1951. 
Recently  it  won  high  praise  from  Serge  Kous- 
’  sevitsky,  former  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  It  is  always  sold  out  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  plays  on  an  average  of  five  times  a 
week  throughout  the  country  during  the  entire 
year.  It  suffers  greatly  from  the  complete  lack  of 
adequately  large  auditoriums.  All  the  above  per¬ 
forming  organizations  are  domiciled  in  Tel  Aviv 
and  all  regularly  tour  the  country,  including  the 
larger  rural  communities. 

A  unique  enterprise  that  draws  big  audiences 
is  the  weekly  “Living  Newspaper,”  as  it  is  called, 
conducted  by  the  Israel  Journalists  Association  in 
Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem.  Three  or  four  prominent 
persons,  sometimes  including  visitors  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  speak  each  time  on  a  specified  topic  of  current 
interest.  These  sessions  are  held  usually  on  the 
Sabbath  (Friday)  evenings  in  a  large  cinema 
house.  In  the  educational  field,  in  addition  to  the 
university  in  Jerusalem,  which  will  be  twenty-five 
years  old  this  spring  and  which  inaugurated  medi¬ 
cal  instruction  in  1949,  there  is  an  institute  of 
technology  in  Haifa  and  several  teachers’  training 
schools  and  colleges.  A  nautical  academy  in  Haifa 
trains  future  merchant  ships’  officers.  There  are 
some  half-dozen  agricultural  schools,  the  oldest 
and  largest  being  Mikveh  Israel,  near  Tel  Aviv, 
which  is  now  seventy  years  old.  There  also  are 
many  industrial  trade  schools  and  a  number  of 
musical  conservatories.  Several  ballet  schools  also 
exist,  whose  pupils  and  teachers  perform  pub¬ 
licly  from  time  to  time.  In  addition  Israel  has  a 
number  of  academic  secondary  schools  and  many 
primary  schools,  although  far  from  enough.  Al¬ 
most  everyone  in  Israel  is  in  favor  of  compulsory 
primary  education,  but  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
institute  it  because  of  the  shortage  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  of  teachers.  Great  efforts  are  being  made 
to  overcome  these  deficiencies  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  chief  limitation  being  financial. 

HEALTH  AND  SPORTS 

Health  conditions  in  Israel  on  the  whole  are 
excellent,  the  equal  of  those  in  any  European  or 
American  country.  In  former  times  the  country, 
like  most  of  those  of  the  still  generally  medieval 
Orient,  was  very  unsanitary,  and  disease  was  com¬ 
mon.  Today  the  worst  scourges,  such  as  malaria. 
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trachoma  and  typhoid  fever,  are  virtually  non¬ 
existent,  the  water  is  pure,  and  raw  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  eaten  with  safety.  Hospitals 
are  numerous,  although,  of  course,  like  every¬ 
where  else  in  this  world  of  rapidly  increasing 
populations,  insufficient  in  capacity.  Of  the  two 
health  insurance  systems,  by  far  the  larger  one  is 
that  for  members  of  labor  unions  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  which  provides  its  subscribers  with  full  medi¬ 
cal,  hospital  and  convalescent  care. 

For  organized  diversions,  facilities  are  furnished 
by  many  moving  picture  houses,  large  and  small,  in 
all  cities  and  towns.  There  are  numerous  cafes  of 
various  grades,  many  with  dancing  and  some  with 
entertainment.  Organized  and  competitive  sports 
attract  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Association  football 
(soccer)  is  a  great  favorite,  and  basketball  as  played 
in  America  is  increasing  rapidly  in  popularity.  Ten¬ 
nis  also  has  a  considerable  following  in  the  cities, 
but  there  are  no  golf  links.  Competitions  in  track 
and  field  sports  and  in  swimming  involve  large 
numbers.  Systematic  physical  training  is  engaged  in 
by  practically  all  school  children.  Competitive  sports 
are  organized  mainly  by  four  sport  associations, 
each  with  a  distinct  ideological  complexion — labor, 
general,  nationalistic  and  religious.  Many  people  de¬ 
plore  this  manner  of  differentiation,  and  there  is  a 
newly  emerging  tendency  for  the  organizations  to 
work  together,  which  in  time  might  lead  to  unity 
without  ideology,  but  only  in  the  distant  future. 
The  different  habits  of  the  religious  group  as  to 
dietary.  Sabbath  and  holiday  observance  might 
make  it  difficult  for  it  to  fit  into  a  universal  organ¬ 
ization. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  activities  life  in  Israel  isl 
creative  intellectually  and  spiritually  as  well  as' 
materially.  In  a  country  like  Israel,  essentially  still] 
in  the  pioneering  stage,  the  cultural  atmosphere! 
might  be  expected  to  be  grim  and  drab.  Actually,^ 
it  is  far  from  being  so.  It  resembles  that  of  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  with  the  notable  exception  that  the 
penetration-in-depth  of  cultural  interests  prob-ii 
ably  is  proportionately  wider,  especially  in  the  low-!j 
er  economic  ranks,  than  in  any  other  country. 
Many  local  and  visiting  observers  contend  that  this] 
cultural  vitality  has  a  strong  favorable  effect  on! 
the  spirit  and  fortitude  of  the  people,  helping  themj| 
to  maintain  the  strenuous  pace  of  hard  work  andj* 
to  withstand  the  discomforts  and  shortages  which 
the  conditions  of  the  country  and  of  the  times] 
demand  of  or  impose  upon  them. 
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